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GERMANY'S CENSORSHIP AND 
NEWS CONTROL 



BY JAMES G. RANDALL 



When the Prussian rulers of Germany broke the peace 
in 1914 an intellectual mobilization accompanied the assem- 
bling of the army. To maintain unity of purpose in an 
attack upon free-minded foes who refused to accept domina- 
tion, the Government claimed at once the power of veto and 
the power of initiative in all that pertained to ideas. On the 
pretext of preventing the leakage of military information, a 
censorship was established which has been constantly em- 
ployed for the suppression of opinion and the stifling of 
political criticism. It has shown itself to be the worst kind 
of censorship possible, for it is a military censorship in the 
sense of being administered by military authorities, but it ex- 
tends far beyond the military sphere and covers every branch 
of the national life. By her domination of the press Germany 
has attempted to crystallize the thought of her people and 
to isolate them from foreign opinion. A sort of intellectual 
Chinese wall has been built up to keep out the currents of 
world-thought, while all the internal channels are brought 
within governmental control. 

At the outset of the war the necessary steps for a vigorous 
policy of news control were taken by the Government. Con- 
stitutional limitations offered no embarrassment, for the 
imperial constitution gives the power to the Kaiser, whenever 
the public safety requires it, to place the empire under mar- 
tial law, which automatically subjects all civil matters to the 
control of the military authorities. Immediately upon the 
establishment of martial law, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Mark Brandenburg declared that five articles of the Prussian 
constitutional charter were suspended, that full power was 
thus transmitted to himself, and that the civil magistrates 
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were to perform their duties under his orders and instruc- 
tions. By such proclamations, issued in the off-hand manner 
of military chieftains, a sufficient legal basis was afforded 
for the summary treatment of newspapers. In a proclama- 
tion of the Imperial Chancellor, July 31, 1914, a long list 
of " verboten " subjects was indicated, and on the following 
day General von Kessell, Commander-in-Chief of the Mark, 
received representatives of the press, not to consult with 
them, but to inform them of the limits under which they 
would be permitted to operate their papers. 

The whole press of Germany was thus placed under mili- 
tary control, and has remained so during the war. Editors 
receive instructions every few days from the military com- 
manders of their districts as to what their sheets may or may 
not contain. Some fine day an editor may arrive at his office 
to find a brief official notice of the suppression of his paper — 
merely a printed form on which is filled in the title of the 
publication and the period of suspension, the commander's 
name being affixed with a rubber stamp. At the news-stands 
one finds a poster stating that the publication of the paper 
has been suspended by military authority. There has been 
no warning, no hearing, no explanation even of the reason 
for the suspension. Under martial law explanations and 
hearings are not in order. Newspapers that prove too daring 
are dealt with more severely. The editor may be imprisoned 
or inducted into the auxiliary service, the establishment may 
be confiscated and silenced for the remainder of the war, or 
the paper may be subjected to a " preventive censorship " 
which requires that the copy for all political articles must be 
submitted to the censor before publication. 

The various governmental agencies for publicity have 
been organized with typical German thoroughness. The 
publicity departments of the General Staff, the Admiralty, 
and the Foreign Office have issued official bulletins through- 
out the war, and the elaborate War Press Bureau has been 
constantly active, supplying journals with material whose 
publication or reprinting is officially desired. More recently 
the scale of governmental publicity has been greatly enlarged, 
and the " Imperial Official Press Service " in charge of the 
" Press Chief of the Imperial Chancellor " has been organ- 
ized, by which every bureau of the Central Imperial Govern- 
ment has its press institution in close permanent touch with 
the management. In this way the Government may at any 
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moment exercise an authoritative influence over the manner 
in which the motives of imperial policy are explained to the 
public. 

A much closer relationship exists between the German 
Government and the leading newspapers than is the case in 
other countries. The Norddeutsche Allgetneine Zeitung 
acts as a purely official organ of the Government. It makes 
no appeal to the general public and has a limited circulation 
chiefly among journalists and politicians. A semi-official 
character attaches to the Berliner Lokal Anzeiger, which was 
purchased by a syndicate, including a Krupp director, on 
the understanding that its columns should always be open 
to the Government. It is usually the official voice that speaks 
through the Kolnische Zeitung, particularly with regard to 
foreign policy. Certain powerful journals are controlled by 
the big armament firm, as for instance the Berliner Neueste 
Nachrichten and the Rheinisch-Westfalische Zeitung, which 
are Krupp organs. The great telegraph agency of Germany, 
the Wolff Bureau, which answers to our Associated Press, 
is in the full sense an instrument of the Government, and 
the news it issues always undergoes a sifting and doctoring 
process. 

In theory the censorship has been supposedly limited to 
military matters, but its actual operation has been such as 
to stifle political criticism as well. For instance, all discus- 
sion of the future constitution of Alsace-Lorraine is under 
the ban; no mention must be made of conditions of pay and 
work in Government munition plants; labor disturbances 
must not be referred to, and severe conditions of living in 
Germany or in occupied territory are not to be reported. 
No information must leak out regarding violence and unrest 
in Bohemia and East Prussia, conscription into the industrial 
or " national auxiliary service " must not be discussed, and 
under no circumstances is the " High Command " (i. e., Hin- 
denburg) to be introduced into the discussion of political 
questions. Most unfortunately the treatment of peace offers 
and war aims from a liberal standpoint has been stifled, and 
those who favor a peace of understanding have been branded 
as traitors. 

Not only written opinion, but spoken opinion as well, 
if it be of a liberal sort, is suppressed. The military gov- 
ernor of Strassburg did not permit the diet of Alsace- 
Lorraine to meet till he was assured that it would not " talk 
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politics." A legislature that must not talk politics 1 It 
should he tagged and exhibited as a finished product of 
militarism. Reports of speeches in the Reichstag are muti- 
lated by the censor so that their true character is effaced, and 
the people may not learn exactly what is said in their imperial 
parliament. Yet one of the provisions of the constitution 
(when it is not suspended) is that correct reports of the 
Reichstag meetings should be published. It is the custom in 
Germany that the parliamentary deputies shall present to 
their constituencies reports of the Reichstag's activities, and 
in this connection render, so to speak, an account of their 
stewardship ; but last summer one of the members was pre- 
vented from making a report of the August session of that 
body. A deputy in Brunswick was required to submit the 
manuscript of a public speech to the censor, and then for- 
bidden to mention that this had been done. Frequent com- 
plaints have been made that the right of assembly has been 
suspended, and that the right of association has been denied 
to certain groups inclined to " talk politics " in a way that 
might prove embarrassing. 

One of the most unpopular features of the censorship was 
its application to the matter of a separate peace with Russia. 
In spite of the Reichstag's resolution in opposition to a sep- 
arate peace, wireless telegrams were repeatedly sent in the 
summer of 1917 offering peace to Russia, but Kerensky 
indignantly rejected these offers. So rigid was the censor- 
ship on this point that the German people knew nothing of 
this at the time and they found it out long afterwards only 
by indirect methods when the enemy and neutral press was 
full of the matter. This tricking of the German public 
created profound dissatisfaction. 

Besides the suppression of undesirable news, there is an- 
other function of news-control which the Germans employ — 
the forced publication of official material and " inspired " 
articles. The editors are not only told what to omit, but 
they are directed as to what attitude to take on certain ques- 
tions, what interpretations to place on events in the interna- 
tional field, what articles are to be reproduced from other 
papers, and what kind of " comments " are to be made on 
given topics. A certain kind of news is standardized and 
actively disseminated, and this positive side of news-control 
is even more important, perhaps, than the censorship itself. 
Editors have had their material in many cases supplied ready 
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for use and have been forced to give it space. Papers have 
been required to reprint articles from the official Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung and from Reventlow's jingo 
sheet, the Tagliche Rundschau, without being permitted to 
state the source of these articles. The Wolff Bureau's in- 
terpretation of certain discussions in the Austrian lower 
chamber in June, 1917, were adopted as standard and the 
papers were instructed to treat these discussions " in no other 
light." The people were to have only one version of the 
Jutland " victory," of the actual results of Zeppelin raids, 
of the reasons for continuing martial law, of the " voluntary " 
Belgian deportations, of the " strategic " retirement on the 
Western front, of the continued severity of the Allies' block- 
ade, and of other points equally difficult of explanation. 
Such poor team-work as occurred early in the war, when 
two versions were given out as to why Rheims cathedral was 
shelled, is to be avoided so far as official -standardization of 
news can accomplish the result. 

In addition to the censoring and inspiring of matter 
designed for the press, the Germans do not neglect a third 
function— namely, the "doctoring" of news. Dispatches 
from abroad are published only after they have undergone 
a process of " editing " which may take the form of the 
elimination of significant passages, of unfair translation, or 
of explanatory comment. In the case of President Wilson's 
war address of April 2, 1917, more than half of the text, 
by an actual counting of the lines, was omitted in the Wolff 
Bureau's version. The convincing recital of the causes which 
provoked us to war was curtailed and distorted, while the 
denunciation of Germany's system of intrigue, with the ref- 
erence to the Mexican note, was dropped. The declaration 
that "the world must be made safe for democracy" was 
deleted and the passage disclaiming any desire to seek selfish 
compensation for America's sacrifices was struck out. The 
blue pencil was also run through the expressions of friend- 
ship for the German people and the eloquent statement of 
what we are fighting for: right that is more precious than 
peace, democracy, the principle of self-government, the lib- 
erties of small nations, and a universal dominion of right by 
a concert of free peoples. An unwilling testimony has been 
added to the potency of the President's burning words, for 
the German official news-makers did not dare to let their 
own people read the full text of the message. The same may 
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be said in general of the President's note to the Pope, the 
German versions of which were misleading in many respects. 

Even worse than " doctoring " is the downright fabrica- 
tion of news. In his Belgium Under the German Eagle, 
Jean Massart tells of how photographs taken in Brussels 
were used to illustrate the German entry into Antwerp. The 
reported capture of this city " with its army " was wholly 
false, as he shows, for the invaders merely seized an empty 
nest. When a German dirigible was wrecked in landing on 
the Belgian coast, the damaged machine was made to do 
service as " a captured French airship." A view of German 
sailors around one of their own guns was published with the 
title " Belgian gun, captured and served by German sailors 
on the coast of the Channel." Assassinated Belgian priests 
have been referred to as " fallen in battle." When the 
French were pushing forward in the Chemin-des-Dames 
sector, the German versions of French official reports were 
so doctored as to conceal entirely the capture of certain sec- 
tions of the Hindenburg line, and newspaper headlines were 
telling of " French Defeat in Gigantic Onslaughts." To 
open the way for " retaliation " by illegal war methods, the 
German papers have falsely charged the enemy with carry- 
ing military aviators on hospital ships, and misusing the Red- 
Cross flag. Secretary Baker's figures for the American 
Army have been distorted in the German press, and non- 
existent strike riots in England have been described. 

The Germans even extend this campaign of " Pan- 
Munchausenism " (as an American editor aptly put it) to 
their own troops. Captured German soldiers, supplied only 
with official news, have disclosed the most fantastic ideas. 
Even as late as November, 1914, German troops in Belgium 
were led to believe they were in the vicinity of Paris. One 
of the soldiers near Roulers in Flanders, having understood 
that he was within eight miles of Paris, asked to be shown 
a place from which he might see the Eiffel Tower. News of 
different sorts is served on different fronts. Two sets of 
what purported to be the same edition of the General 
Anzeiger of Dusseldorf were prepared with identical dates 
and serial numbering, but one was intended for circulation 
in occupied Russia and the other in Belgium, the news matter 
varying according to the audience. Such tactics, according 
to the German theory, would hearten the troops, improve 
their morale, and develop a " will to victory." 
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It is a matter of interest to notice German quotations 
from the enemy press. Only those things seem to be copied 
which the Germans like to believe. From American papers 
they seize items which " prove " that Washington's war 
policy is half-hearted, that the country is in the grip of the 
I. W. W., that strikes are everywhere impeding Government 
work, and that the Hearst propaganda is undermining the 
American morale. The alleged report of an American mili- 
tary commission testifying to the invincibility of the German 
position in the West is eagerly copied, and La Follette's 
" disclosures " are represented as seriously embarrassing the 
Administration. German editors like to clip items about the 
Sinn Fein agitation and the immense number of troops that 
England must send to Ireland. Naturally enough they wel- 
come indications of dissension among their foes, but in at- 
tempting to prove this they resort to the most far-fetched 
selection and the most unscrupulous perversion. The com- 
plaints of a United States Senator regarding financial con- 
tributions to the Allies, the alarm of France because of Eng- 
land's designs upon Calais, Portugal's uneasiness at British 
ambitions in Africa, the " inevitable " clash between Japan 
and England over Chinese problems, and the coming rivalry 
between the greatly enlarged merchant marine of the United 
States and that of England — these and similar items are 
given a wholly unmerited emphasis. In some cases if such 
reports were traced to their source they would be found to 
have originated in German propaganda. The German pub- 
lic, reading propaganda items planted in enemy papers and 
reprinted in their own, can secure only the most grossly dis- 
torted notion of Entente opinion. 

A serious charge against the censorship is its one-sided 
character. While moderate peace advocates are suppressed, 
a free hand is given to the Pan- Germans to publish what 
they will. With an arrogant monopoly of patriotism, these 
men who rave at the " eternal peace twaddle," who refer to 
the Reichstag as " an idiot asylum," and denounce the whole 
parliamentary system, have organized what they call the 
" Fatherland party," claiming for themselves alone the right 
to say what is German and what is patriotic (vaterlandisch) . 
Germany is supposed to be under a party truce (Burg- 
frieden) during the war, and the army is supposed to have 
no politics, but Government buildings are used as headquar- 
ters for the Fatherland party, and officers carry on an active 
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recruiting for the party among the soldiers, forcing the men 
to attend Pan-German meetings and to make contributions 
out of their miserable 53 pfennigs a day. Circulars are sent 
around among civil service employees asking them to join 
the Fatherland party, and the risks of refusal are so well 
known that the unfortunate subordinates have no choice but 
to join. But while all the paths of publicity among the sol- 
diers are open to these men, the liberals are shut out. A 
circular, for instance, from the Social Democrats of Greater 
Berlin to the soldier-readers of Vorwarts was prohibited, and 
no socialistic propaganda whatever may be carried on among 
the troops. 

It must not be supposed that the German people meekly 
submit to the censorship. Indeed, one finds in many quar- 
ters a lively opposition. Maximilian Harden has emphati- 
cally denounced a system whose underlying idea is to show 
the enemy that sixty-seven million human beings think ex- 
actly alike on all questions, big and little. In the Reichstag 
debate in 1916 regarding the abolition of the censorship, the 
discontent of the Social Democrats and other liberals was 
emphatically voiced, and a plea was made for the fulfillment 
of the fine promises made by the Emperor and Chancellor 
at the outset of the war regarding liberty and equality of 
rights. At that time the solemn assurance was given that 
the regime of martial law would be terminated as soon as 
mobilization was completed, but the promise has been for- 
gotten while the military commanders have usurped more 
and more powers. It was complained in the Reichstag that 
the censorship had encroached upon all possible topics, and 
the withdrawal of the censoring function from military hands 
as well as the abolition of martial law was demanded. 

Unfortunately this Reichstag attack produced no result. 
At various times the matter has been further agitated, and 
in August, 1917, a resolution was passed in the Main Com- 
mittee calling for a radical alteration in the Government's 
policy of news-control. The military censorship based upon 
martial law was to be restricted to purely military matters 
and was not to extend to war and peace aims, to constitu- 
tional questions, nor to internal politics. The suppression 
of newspapers and periodicals was to take place only when 
military enterprises were endangered, and then only with the 
consent of the Chancellor and after the publisher had been 
heard. This resolution, though expressive of the sentiment 
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of the majority, never became law, and is significant chiefly 
as indicating how far the system is in need of reform. 

One of the results of the censorship is the dissemination 
within Germany of a very considerable body of clandestine 
literature. Many " verboten* books and pamphlets have 
been distributed widely along hidden paths, and this secret 
propaganda has on occasion produced radical outbreaks as 
in the case of the January strikes in Berlin and elsewhere. 
Perhaps the most daring form of underground agitation is 
that of the German revolutionists whose publications are 
printed in Switzerland and smuggled in all sorts of curious 
ways (as for instance in sausages and cigarettes) into Ger- 
many. Their colors are the yellow, red and black of " 1848," 
though it is illegal even in peace times to wear these colors 
or show the republican flag. In their secret pamphlets and 
their remarkable organ, Die Freie Zeitung, published at 
Beme, they declare for the overthrow of the imperialistic 
war lords, including the Hohenzollern rulers, and for the 
establishment of a German republic. The Entente, they say, 
is. not fighting the German people, and would readily make 
peace with a German republic under a leadership which 
would repudiate the acts of those war fiends who have out- 
raged the world with their crimes and have for almost four 
years demonstrated their inability to quench the conflagra- 
tion which they have kindled. In spite of the campaign of 
persecution which has been carried on against this organiza- 
tion with the aid of the Swiss police (who are by no means 
anti-German) , its ingenious activities continue and the gospel 
of a coming revolution undoubtedly finds many willing ears. 

The best example of clandestine journalism in opposition 
to a savagely repressive government is to be found in Bel- 
gium. When the detested German government of occupa- 
tion suppressed all existing Belgian journals, excluded for- 
eign papers, and proceeded to restrict the news-readers of 
Belgium to German papers and those so-called Belgian sheets 
which were absolutely under German control, the Belgians 
resorted to clever secret methods of news propagation. For- 
eign papers and genuine Belgian journals which had moved 
to France or England were smuggled in, and important 
passages were copied on typewritten sheets which circulated 
by underground routes. In certain establishments the use 
of a newspaper for ten minutes could be secured for one or 
two francs. Besides this, a vigorous clandestine press in 
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Belgium has grown up. Of these secret journals the most 
interesting and defiant is La Libre Belgique. No one knows 
where it is published. Its habitat is fantastically referred to 
as " une cave automobile " — a sort of migratory cellar — and 
its telegraph address is ironically given as " The Governor- 
ship, Brussels." There is no definite price and no regular 
time of issue, but an average of three or four editions a month 
has been maintained. Not even the carriers of the paper 
know where it is published, and the German authorities have 
been entirely baffled in their elaborate attempts to locate the 
offenders, partly because anonymous letters have sent them 
chasing false scents. The late General von Bissing would 
always find two copies of each issue on his desk and one of 
the issues prominently pictured the Governor-General with 
his " favorite paper," La Libre Belgique, in his hands. The 
Belgians enjoy it, and all the copies are carefully treasured. 
Besides this, many secret pamphlets have been distributed in 
Belgium, and their circulation has been sufficiently wide to 
nullify the effects of the German propaganda with which that 
unfortunate country has been flooded. 

Another side to Germany's news system is what might be 
called its foreign policy — the attack upon neutral and enemy 
opinion. Laborious methods are used to discredit the enemy's 
official reports. Before the commencement of the Somme 
offensive (which they foresaw) in 1916, the Germans circu- 
lated exaggerated reports regarding the " great successes " 
of the Allied armies, so that the people would discover the 
falsity of these rumors, and fail later to believe the genuine 
reports. German wireless operators sent out on the night of 
June 27, 1916, messages which purported to emanate from 
Allied stations announcing the " taking of Lille," the " cap- 
ture of St. Quentin," " Constantinople in flames " and other 
such interesting developments. These messages began: 
"Attention! French wireless station — the following is the 
latest news !" Because of this clumsy wording and the tone 
of the waves, the Allies had no difficulty in determining that 
the reports emanated from German stations. At various 
times the Germans transmit false items to the neutral press 
with the prefix " via London " or " via Paris " in order to 
convey the idea that the reports have been passed upon by 
the Allied censors and are admitted as correct. They publish 
in neutral papers inspired articles purporting to come from 
official sources in one of the Allied capitals concerning such 
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a point, for instance, as the capture of a position held by the 
Germans. This is then followed by a " denial " with full 
references to German papers, and newspaper men are even 
in some cases sent out to confirm the " untruthfulness " of 
the enemy's statement. 

The world is painfully familiar with the enormous expen- 
diture of energy and money in the German onslaught upon 
neutral sentiment. Every neutral country of Europe has its 
German news service, and a crop of German newspapers. 
The Wolff Bureau has its sub-agencies in neutral towns, and 
the Overseas Agency of Berlin sends out daily wireless mes- 
sages of various wave-lengths to be picked up at different 
stations, furnishes many special feature articles, and conducts 
an intelligence section employing correspondents all over the 
world. In Switzerland the Neue Ziircher Nachrichten sows 
the seed of German propaganda, while for Holland this serv- 
ice is performed by the Nieutve Rotterdamsche Courant. 
There is a special bureau (under the control of the German 
Foreign Office) for furnishing news to Portugal and Spain. 
German newspapers are dotted thickly over Central and 
South America, and the Far East has not been neglected. 

Neutral correspondents, after a careful testing, are 
escorted upon personally conducted tours to prison camps or 
sections of the front where Germany is conspicuously suc- 
cessful, and, if sufficiently deaf and blind about things they 
are not supposed to hear and see, they are permitted to send 
home censored dispatches. Though these correspondents find 
it hard to get what they want, they are flooded with literature 
written in German by Germans. 

Tons of pamphlets are thrust upon neutral readers, and 
the journals of Germany are lavishly distributed, either gratis 
or at special prices, often with significant passages marked. 
Many of the German papers have special foreign editions, as 
for instance Die Welt im Bilde, an illustrated edition in 
seven languages issued by the Hamburger Fremdenblatt. 
Stereotypes made in Germany are furnished to Dutch news- 
papers, and a German organization exists for supplying 
without cost the articles of leading journals translated into 
Dutch. The departments of the German government of 
occupation in Belgium are in correspondence with Dutch 
journalists, and thus a great amount of news unfavorable to 
Belgium is made to originate in Belgium itself. 

All this press " copy " for neutral countries is obviously 
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propaganda. The public is constantly informed of the great 
deeds of the Germans, the excellent conditions prevailing in 
the country, and the invincibility of the German army. Such 
topics as the Entente's responsibility for the war and alleged 
atrocities perpetrated by the Entente countries are favorite 
themes. America's " hunger war " against Holland is vigor- 
ously denounced. Actual observers are made to report that 
conditions in Belgium are practically normal and that the 
suffering has been greatly exaggerated. Prussia's new ar- 
rangements for Poland are enthusiastically praised by " im- 
partial " observers, and Austria's " beneficent " administra- 
tion of subject nations is eulogized. 

If its total results were reckoned and objectively judged, 
Germany's political censorship would be found to constitute 
in the long run a national liability rather than an asset. The 
attempt to suffocate opinion has undermined confidence in 
the Government and embittered the liberal element. Jour- 
nalistic enterprise has been seriously hurt on the business 
side and has suffered a loss of prestige as well, for so ready 
a response to governmental pressure has done much to jus- 
tify Bismarck's uncomplimentary reference to the " reptile 
press." Radical views have not been supplanted with all the 
censor's strictness, but a worldwide circulation has been given 
to those daring utterances which have produced governmental 
irritation — utterances which without the censorship would 
have enjoyed only a limited audience. Independent opinion 
has been perverted into defiant agitation, and has endangered 
German unity. The immense advantage in international 
understanding which arises from a genuine expression of 
popular opinion has been denied Germany, while the voice 
of the Government awakens only distrust abroad. As Har- 
den put it: " Right and left the foe is listening, but nowhere 
can he detect the voice of the German people. Could he but 
hear it, we should be near to peace." 

In like manner the enormous external propaganda will 
ultimately fail to net Germany any advantage. One can 
read the f ailure of this intellectual campaign in the revulsion 
of neutral feeling towards Germany's war methods, in the 
universal sympathy with the outraged Belgian people, in the 
growing neutral demand for real news untouched by a Ger- 
man bias, and in the lengthening roll of Germany's enemies. 

Jakes G. Randall. 



